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ROMAN TRAVERTINE, ROSE ALHAMBRA, AND LOREDO CHIARO WITH GARNET 


costs no more than other fine materials — 
even in terms of first cost 


Everyone knows that the proven economy of 
Vermarco marble’s low maintenance makes its final 
cost comparable with that of other fine materials. But 
did you know that the initial cost of Vermarco marble 
can also be surprisingly low? It’s true, and there are 
examples to prove it. 


By learning how to use marble to take best advantage 
of its particular qualities and specific advantages, ar- 
chitects have been able to change a specification from 
wood to marble when they found these materials were 
comparable in price. In value and prestige, of course, 
there was no comparison. 


Vermarco marble — the final touch that insures prestige. 
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BRANCH OFFICES BOSTON CHICAGO CLEVELAND DALLAS HOUSTON PHILADELPHIA LOS ANGELES 
NEW YORK SAN FRANCISCO WASHINGTON, D.c IN CANADA:- ONTARIO MARBLE COMPANY, LIMITED, 
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“finish for champions’ 


e LIGHT, natural, no-glore finish enables ployers 


and spectators alike to see all plays clearly 


live or televised! 


e NON-SLIP underfoot, for faster, sofer poy 
big-time play 


eS 
OUTWEARS any other gym floor finish os 
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SIMPLIFIES maintenance, slashes 


maintenance costs 
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100 Years of Progress 


CONSUL! AN ARCHITECT © USE QUALITY PRODUCTS 


NOTE TO ARCHITECTS 

Depend on your local Hillyard “Maintaineer 

for expert consulting advice on floor treatment 

specifications—for “Job Captain” service during 

construction—for training the client's custodial 
staff for continuity of floor treatment 


and maintenance 
ILLY/ 
DEPT. A-3 ST. JOSEPH, MO. 


Possoic, N. J. a Sen Jose, Collf 








Today, the entire nation can 


Da | | q S salute this foresighted Texas 
where the 
progressive word 
for elevators office building elevators to 

is OTIS the world in 1950. Since 


It introduced the first 


completely automatic OTIS 


then, more than 400 build- 
ings have accepted this dramatically modern vertical transportation. 
OTIS pioneered the high-speed automatic elevator. As always, 
progress is expected of the leader. Outstanding value has made OTIS 


the accepted word for elevator quality in the cities of the world. 


OTIS ELEVATOR COMPANY 
iti ivenut New Li ILNLY. 


AUTOMATIC AUTOTRONIC®™ eR NOANT-O 2A D . NGER ELEVATORS 
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ELEVATOR M< DERN ZAT N ANT MA NTENANCE ° TR N - SYSTEMS 

THE BAKER-RAULANG COMPANY. AN OTIS SGUBSEIDIARY S THE MAKER OF 
BAKER GAG AND ELECTRIC INDUSTRIAL TRUCKS 





This Modern Building Has Life-time 
Wiring Protection -- Thanks to 


YOUNGSTOWN “BUCKEYE” CONDUIT 


oe Nations! Batlding, Telsa, 
Owner rs aed Besten Cerp.. 
Teles, O% 

Architect _ * Lendia, 
New York. N ¥ 

General Centracter: Manhattan 
Constrection Ce. Meskegee. 


Fifth and Boston se — 
ikingly beautiful irst Na- Electrical Coentracter: Western 
tional nding ot at Tulsa, Okla- Sivigen of 5. Lavinguten Oo. 
Sonn, an ty-controlled Supplier: Westinghouse 
oungstown Sockioe™ Black — eS ee. 
Enameied Full Weight Rigid 
Steel Conduit exclusively, for 
protection of its all-important 
electrical wiring system. 


Nationally-known building own- 
ers, leading contractors and pro- 
gressive architects realize that 
electrical systems that don't 
function safely and efficiently 
are definitely a bad investment. 
So to guard against this costly 
condition they specify Youngs- 
town “Buckeye” Conduit for its 
long, trouble-free service life. 


“Buckeye” Conduit is easy to 
fabricate on the job—easy to 
fish wires through—and thor- 
oughly corrosion-resistant to 
damaging elements such as 
water, moisture, vapor, dust 
and dirt. 


—— distributors in every in- 
dustrial and electrical market 
are ready to serve you quickly 
from their ample stocks. They're 
as near as your phone—why not 
call today? 
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THE YOUNGSTOWN SHEET AND TUBE COMPANY 
Manufacturers of Carbon, Alloy and Yoloy Steet 
General Offices - Youngstown 1, Ohio 
District Sales Offices in Principal Cities 





AUTO-LOK . . . a product of Ludman’s window engineering leader- 

ship . . . is the awningiwindow that-has Biazed the t trail from Coast to 

nti around irs which. makesuse Of awning winy ws ap- 

plicable in every nimate-< onder every type of operoting Yondition 
. in every kind 6: structure ... in every style of architecture, 


Yet it VA Gwning Satta, with bs out- 


standing performance records, has characteristics which 
i 
set it apart from all others. 


Because of its Patt operating Se. ‘Seca dh exclu- 
sive Nite- Vent . because of its weatherstripping, which, fogether 
with its tight melllonicol closure, makes this the fightes -closing 
window aver made . . . because it is built to perfornt fof the life « of the 
building . . . fhere is no equal fo kUTO-10K. 


AUTO-LOK is, in, window that meets all ten require - 
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CUSTOM-ENGINEERED 


to meet your needs — for structural strength, 
design features, and budget requirements. Ware window- 
walls also stress weather tightness and provide for 
simplified installation 


The unit illustrated is one oi a complete series now available 
It is designed for a one or two story window wall which is 
economical without sacrificing quality or strength. The inter 
locking mullion means easy erection because it forms its 
own structural member. It also eliminates leakage points 
found on other construction. Inside and outside bead 
glazing as well as heavy horizontal members are optional! 
at extra cost. 


Why not send us your requirements, today? Write Dept.. J A 
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Econ 0 Ware -- = — 


Econ 0 Wasi - Same ny Provected 


Ware Laboratories, inc., 3700 N.W. 25th St., Miami, Florida 





Einstein proved tha 

architects have 

consider in regard to maintenance . . a prime dimension in 
flooring. Multiply yards of MATICO flooring in high traffic 
areas by a cleaning womar 

client-satisfying 


preserves its fine 


MATICO* 
measures up 
le tek in bign 
> Guaranteed by © traffic areas 


MASTIC TILE CORPORATION OF AMERICA 


Houston, Tex.@ Joliet, Ill. @ Long Beach, Calif. @ Newburgh, N. Y. 


Aristoflex « Confetti e Parquetry Maticork ¢ Asphalt Tile 


Rubber Tile ¢ Vinyl] Til cork Tile ¢ Plastic Wall Tile 





WHITE is so muck more off eetive | 


Trinity white the whitest white cement pial Mee le Bilels es 


The gleaming sparkling whitene reases the 


stature of good design. Use it for architectural concrete units 


stucco; terrazzo; ond wherever high light reflection is indicated. 


Trinity white meets all Federal and ASTM specifications 
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& Product of GENERAL PORTLAND CEMENT CO. * 
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réET LONG 


in one piece 


“end in Eight Attractive School Colors 


OXIT MIRAWAL PORCELOX Porcelain Steel Chalkboards are produced in sing 


10OUu aces ke the long £ 
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cS heck these ad vantages ! 


1. TWO TYPES AVAILABLE 5. FIREPROOF CONSTRUCTION 
LOX-85 NU-VICTORY LOXIT MIRAWAL PORCELOXK — o light LOXIT MIRAWAL PORCELOX cholkb 
gouge porcelain stee! chalkboord foce sheet laminated to % not support combustion 
structo-core with a porcelainized steel backing. Available up t 
4’ x 16'—in one piece. LOX-86 NU-IMPERIAL LOXIT MIRAWAL LIGHT WEIGHT—SIMPLE TO OST ALL 
PORCELOX — o light gouge porcelain stee! chalkboord foce The thinness of gouge which is odequote 


sheet lominoted to 4 exterior grade plywood with st quirements mokes them light in weight, simple t 


resistant metal bocking. Available up to 4° x 12 mone piece easy to handle during erection 


2. DURABLE AND PERMANENT EIGHT BEAUTIFUL owt cere cymes oe 
The vitreous inorganic porcelain surface will not craze o” crock thin tnaawn 


Shrinkage ond expansion is negligible. Will take magnets 


8. MAINTENANCE FREE— ECONOMICAL 


They ore mointenonce free except for cleanin 


3. SCRATCH AND IMPACT RESISTANT 


The flint-hard, glass-smooth porcelain surface provides high re ecsonable budget both in the construction 
sistance against scratching ond morring. Tests at least 6.5 on 


scale of Hordness of Minerals 


in its mointenonce 


9. TRIMMED 
4. SANITARY AND EASY TO CLEAN Available completely t ed reody t 


The gloss-hord porcelain surface is impervious to acids, odors without the use of the Loxit 


grease and solvents Easily cleaned with a damp cloth Setting Syster 


Write today for literature and sample panel 


LOXIT SYSTEMS, INC. 


1217 W. WASHINGTON BLVD., CHICAGO 7, ILLINOIS 
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SPECIALISTS IN GLASS! 


Today, glass is being used in more and 
more diverse ways. To help you deal 
with the many questions that arise in 
connection with the selection and ap 
plication of glass, Pittsburgh Plate 
Glass Company has a large number 
of Architectural Relations Specialists. 
These men will be pleased to work 


with you. 


G See Sweet’s Architectural File—Sections 7a, 13e, 16d, 21. 


PAINTS - GLASS - CHEMICALS - BRUSHES - PLASTICS - FIBER GLASS 


PITTSBURGH PLATE GLASS COMPANY 


IN CANADA: CANADIAN PITTSBURGH INDUSTRIES LIMITED 





This is KENTILE'‘rubber tile 


: SPECIFICATIONS 
It has the finest, most evenly distributed 


marbleization possible... with mirror -smooth, 
jewel colors that wear longer! 


KJEIN|T) TILER FILIO|OIR| Ss 


Available in Rubber, Cork, Vinyl Asbestos, Solid Vinyl, 
Cushion -back Vinyl, and Asphalt Tile over 150 decorator colors. 


| SIZES 

| on 6" x 6, 12 x12 
16" =x 36" (37" = 37" untrimmed 

| slabs also available for custom 
designs. ) 


COLORS 
17 exciting marbleized colors 


THICKNESS ES 
5/64", 1/8 3/16" 













Fraternal Order of Eagles Building 







aint, oe structural marble 
— and limestone 





From quarries in Georgia, 
Alabama, Vermont, 
Missouri, Virginia and 
Tennessee, the Georgia 
Marble Company can 
furnish a panoramic array 
of marble and limestone. 
Colors range from 
crystalline white through 
pinks and greens to 
browns and blacks... 
more than thirty distinct 
varieties. Alone or in 
combination, they 
contribute an enduring 
natural beauty that has never 
been matched by man or machine. 


















Recent winner of an AIA Award of 
Merit, the Fraternal Order of Eagles 
Building is a distinguished example of the 
versatility of Georgia Marble. Vertical 
strips of Georgia Creole, White 
Cherokee and Etowah Pink in 
random patterns create a striking THE 


effect . . . one that will remain 
GEORGIA MARBLE COMPANY 


bright and beautiful through 
many maintenance-free years 

serving architecture 
WHITE TOP in many forms and many 
beautiful ways 





















the original marble chip 
roofing — still the finest 








White Top offers the owner far more 
than its simple beauty. It has the 
highest reflective value of any roofing 
material. And the lowest absorption. 
Which means thot interiors will be 
many degrees cooler in summer and 
easier to heat in the winter. The 
beauty’s there to stay, too 

rain only washes it clean. 

Cost? Little if any more than 
ordinary roofing materials. 





















Alabama Limestone Co Calcium Products Division 






The Russellville, Alabama Tate, Georgia 
Green Mountain Marble Co St. Genevieve Marble Co 
GEORG MARBLE co West Rutland, Vermont St. Genevieve, Missouri 
Peay ae TATE, GEORGIA Tennessee Marble Co Willingham-Little Stone Co 
Knoxville, Tennessee Atlanta, Georgia 





Alberene Stone Corporation of Virginia, Schuyler, Virginia 





OPINIONS EXPRESSED BY CONTRIBUTORS TO THE 
JOURNAL ARE NOT NECESSARILY THOSE OF THE A.1.A. 


A Special Note from the Editor 


HIS IS THE FINAL APPEAR 
i ANCE of the Journal in its 


Beginning with the 
Bulletin 


the Journal, and 


present form. 
May 


combined 


issue, the will be 
with 
the new Journal will appear in a 
new and enlarged format. 

The present Journal, as created 
by Henry Saylor, has built for 
itself a position of prestige and 
affection in the minds and hearts 
and 


of thousands of architects 


friends of the Institute. Since a 
change is to be made, it seems ap- 
propriate to make it as “A New 


Beckons”’ a 


incidentally, by 


Century slogan 


created, Henry 
Saylor. 

The plans for the enlargement 
of the Journal have been made 
with the full approval of the of 
ficers and directors of the Institute, 
and with encouragement and ad- 
vice from them and many members 
who have shown an active interest 
in the Institute’s publications. We 
hope all members and friends who 
have contributed material to the 
Journal in the past will continue to 
do so, but even more than that, we 


hope that many new contributors 


will be heard from, especially the 
younger men and the leaders in 
contemporary architectural 
thought. If the new Journal is to 
succeed it must have their support. 
We shall need articles on esthetics, 
office practice, new design and engi- 
neering concepts, education, his- 
toric preservation and archaeology, 
specification and supervision tech- 
niques, planning procedures, the ar- 
chitect’s relation to his client and 
We 


nonsense, 


to society —the list is endless. 
shall little 


cartoons, sketches, criticisms, com 


also need a 


ments, news, and—for the many 
architects whose hobby is photog- 
raphy—we should like to publish 
a piece of fine photography each 
month, 

The editorial policy of the new 
Journal will be materially affected 
by the reactions of its readers dur- 
ing the next few months—if those 
readers will make themselves 
heard. We shall welcome brickbats 
and bouquets, we want your con- 
structive criticism. We hope our 
desk will be piled high with mail 
hot as 


from readers all summer 


it can be here in Washington! 
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The Program of the C 


A STAR-STUDDED GROUP of ex 


which will shape the future en- 


perts on the complex forces 


vironment of America has been as 
sembled to participate in the Cen- 
tennial Celebration Program, to be 
held May 13-17 in Washington, 
_ 

Subjects to be discussed in in- 


dividual speeches and panels dur 


ing the five-day celebration will en- 


compass technology, sociology, eco- 


nomics, business, labor, city plan 


Monday, 


Introduction 8-00 


Keynote Speech: 9:00 


“THe Worwp or Nations” 


Tuesday, 
Session Chairman 9:30 
“THe New Wor.p Or 
TECHNOLOGY” 


“Tue New Wor_p or IDEAS” 11:00 


Session Chairman 2:30 


Panel: 
“ENVIRONMENT 
INDIVIDUAL” 


AND THE 


Opening of Photographic Exhibit: 9:00 
“A New CENTURY OF ARCHITECTURE” 


APRIL, 


entennial Convention 
An 


feature of the program will be the 


ning, and the arts. unusual 
appearance of Dr. Howard Mit- 
chell, Conductor, and the National 
Symphony Orchestra. 

There still may be minor changes 
The 
Octagon is awaiting word from the 
White House on i 
President Eisenhower 
the AIA May 17. 


long-awaited names of the speakers 


in the following program. 


ts invitation to 


to address 


Here are the 


and their subjects: 


13 
PRESIDENT 
F.A.LA 
Epwarp A. WEEKS, 
Editor, The Atlantic 


14 


NATHANIEI 

Dr. DeTLev W. Bronk, 
President. Rockefeller Founda- 
tion; President The National 
Academy of Sciences 

PauL G. HOFFMAN, 
U.S. Delegate to 
Nations 

Dr. JoHN Evy BuRCHARD, 
Dean of the School of Human 
ities & Social Studies, M.I.T 

Dr. GrEorGeE KIMBLE, 
The Twentieth Century 

Dr. Paut TILticn, 
Professor of Theology, 
vard University 

Dr. MILTON SINGER, 
Department of Anthropology, 
University of Chicago 

The National Gallery of Art 


May 


p.m. JR ; 


Leon CHATELAIN, 


p.n. 
Monthly 


May 


a.m. OWINGS 


a.m. 
the United 


p.m, 


Fund 


Har 


p.m. 
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W ednesday, May 15 


Session Chairman 9:30 a.m JoHN Srewarr Deru 
“THE Arts IN Mopern Society” BENNETT CERI 
Panel: LILLIAN GISH 
“GOVERNMENT AND THE ARTS Dr. Howarp MITCHELL, 
Conductor, The National Sym 
phony Orchestra 
THe Hon. Homer CAPEHART, 
United States Senator trom 
Indiana 


Thursday, May 16 


Session Chairman 2:00 p.m JOHN Kwnox SHEAR, Editor, 
Architectural Record 
Panel: Car Feiss, 
“Tue Furure oF THe Ciry” Planning and Urban Renewal 
Consultant 
Davip ROCKEFELLER 
Executive Vice President 
The Chase Manhattan Bank 
THe Hon. JosepnH CLARK 
United States Senator from 
Pennsylvania 
Musical Lecture: 3:30 p.m Dr. Howard MITCHELL and 
“Music AND ARCHITECTURE” The National Symphony Or 
chestra 
Annual Dinner Speaker 8:30 pu Henry R, Luce, Editor-in-Chief, 
Time, Lite Fortune 


Friday, May 17 


Session Chairman 9:30 a.m. CHARLES LUCKMAN 
Panel Dr. EMERSON P. SCHMIDT, 
“THe New WOrLD oF Chief Economist, U.S. Cham 
ECONOMICS’ ber of Commerce 
BREWSTER JENNINGS 
Chairman of Board 
Socony Mobil O 4 
WALTER REUTHER, 
Chairman, Economic Council, 
AFL-CIO 
“A New CENTURY oF 3:00 p.m PIETRO BELLUSCHI, 
ARCHITECTURE” Dean, School of Architecture 
& Planning, M.I.1 
Speech 8:30 p.m [HE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED 
STATES 


All meetings will be held at the the May 14 opening of the Na 
Sheraton-Park Hotel, except for tional Gallery of Art’s photo 
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graphic exhibition, and the May 16 
meeting, which will be moved to 
Constitution Hall because of the 
National Symphony Orchestra con- 
cert. 

The musically illustrated lecture 
has been made possible as a major 
Centennial event by the Structural 
Clay Products Institute and _ its 
affiliates, the Facing Tile Institute, 
and the Architectural Terra Cotta 
Institute. Special credit for the 
inception of this feature and its 
financial support goes to Douglas 
Whitlock, chairman of the board of 
the S.C. P. I. The gratitude of 
the A.I.A. is also due to Charles F. 
Murphy, Chicago architect, who 
presented $1,000 to the Institute to 
apply against the cost of the sym- 
phony program. 

During the two-hour musical 
lecture, Dr. Mitchell, aided by solo 
instruments, combinations, and full 
orchestra, will discuss the 
paths which have been followed by 


music and architecture over the 


twin 


past century in America. 

How the various subjects of dis- 
cussion weave together into a co- 
hesive picture of the future pat- 
tern of American life can be made 
apparent in a brief description of 
the discussion themes: 

The program will move from a 
broad discussion of the interrela- 


tionships of nations to a look into 
the foreseeable future of technol- 
ogy, and the anticipated results of 
scientific advancement in terms of 
both environment and ideology. 
The arts will be explored in our 
modern culture, not only as they 
are expected to progress in com- 
petitive American society, but in 
respect to their relationship with 
government. 

The role of the city in the Amer 
will be examined in 


ican future 


relation to future environment. 


The discussion is expected to range 
across efforts to establish new ap- 
proaches to urban problems and 


governmental responsibility for 


planning and redevelopment. The 


evolution of music in the past cen- 
tury and its relationship to its sister 
will be dis- 


cussed in both speech and music. 


arts in our society 
The viewpoints of the economist, 
the representative of business, and 
the spokesman for labor will define 
the anticipated climate of national 
economics and the roles to be played 
by management and labor. From 
this fund of information will be 
distilled a prediction of the future 
path to be followed by architecture 
in translating the new patterns of 
living into a new physical environ- 


ment, 
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On Educating Ourselves 


IN THREE 


PARTS—PartT III—ScHOOL AND TRADITION 


By Robert Woods Kennedy 


_— RAPID CHANGES of front 
which characterize architec- 
tural schools, while contributed to 
by variations in the definition of 
architecture, and by group dynam- 
ics, could hardly be as noticeable 
as they are on such grounds alone. 
Furthermore, the school scene is 
more confused than these two fac- 
account for. It is 


tors could 


marked by the extreme stylistic 


stands adopted, and by the almost 


hysterical manner in which they 
The 


atmosphere is reminiscent of the 


are explored and defended. 
first moments of attack. Everyone 


appears to be madly rushing 
around, scared nearly to death, 
shouting orders and exhortations 


One 


cannot help wondering whether 


which no one else listens to. 


some typical student attitudes are 
not based on the fact that they 
are under attack. When one con- 
siders that schools of reputation 
teach a kind of design which until 
recently was virulently disliked, 
and that students enter the at- 
tacked group from the society of 
the attackers, it seems likely that 


such is, in fact, the case. 


The dominating taste in Amer- 
ica is Romantic and eclectic, and 
has been since before eighteen hun- 
dred. In this tradition great ar- 
chitecture has been defined in terms 
of specifics—the Parthenon, the 
Taj Mahal, Chartres cathedral. 
The typical entering student nat- 
urally looks upon architecture in 
this way—this is his tradition. But 
great architecture is for Sundays. 
Workaday architecture is “prac- 
tical,” or in the American tradi- 
tion. To be human and agreeable 
is to be Colonial or Cape Cod, In 
the past students entered a school 
and formalized 


which endorsed 


these concepts. The individual en- 
joyed the feeling of a great one- 
ness between tradition, school, and 
practice. 

More recently the student enter- 
ing architectural school has usually 
been abruptly denied that tradition. 
It is never mentioned except in 
the casually derogatory way with 
which discredited politicians are 
remembered. And the new style, 
while all pervasive in the school 
world is, curiously enough, seldom 
Older and 


discussed. students 
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critics pay casual service to its 
dogma. But it is the rare school 
which makes an attempt to bridge 
the gap between old and new. This 
situation exists by courtesy of the 
average student’s 
wean himself, by himself, from 
tradition. He is not in need of 
special inducements in order to 
make him accept modernism. His 
willingness cannot be based on ar- 
about 


willingness to 


chitectural considerations, 
which he as yet knows little or 
nothing. It must therefore be a 
function of his age and cultural 
background. He is out in the big 
world for the first time, and wants 
to be grown up. He wants to be 
up to date, progressive, and in the 
know. Grown men doing progres- 
sive things are what made this 
country what it is today. 

The high value placed on con- 
formity, plus his eagerness to grow 
up, plus the difficulties attendant 
on in architectural 
theory, lead him to search for the 
structure of modernism on his own 
time. The architectural press is, 
in the majority of cases, where he 
both begins and ends his search. 
Design critics deplore his efforts. 
“T wish these kids would look for 
inspiration somewhere else than in 
the magazines,” is a common re- 
mark. Critics subscribe to the 


instruction 


theory that the press is the source 
of all clichés. But the fact is that 
dogma is to cliché as theory is to 
originality. 

The typical student today is 
He has been pre- 


starved of ideas. 
maturely weaned from the cultural 
breast, and has been offered no new 
diet 
enough to sustain architectural life. 


intellectually nourishing 
Thus many students, with reason, 
doubt their ability to defend the 
the face of 
home town distrust and dislike. 
There hovers always, at the back 
of their minds, the fear that, out 
of school, they will have to re- 
trench. By the same token they 
behave ravenously before a dish of 
In a 


new architecture in 


ideas, however underdone. 
more or less desparate search for 
security they flock where it is ap- 
parently most available, in the ul- 
tra dogmatic cults on the periphery 
of the modern movement. The dis- 
tance between these fringe posi- 
tions and the Romantic Tradition 
is apparently (though not actually ) 
as great as is possible. The typical 
student is cast, needlessly, between 
the Scylla of home town tradition, 
and the Charybdis of the new ar- 
chitecture. He is torn between 
self-distrust, and yearning for an 
impossible order. He cannot avoid 
eclecticism. 
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The lack of formulated theory 
has a most depressing effect on the 
atmosphere of some schools, It is 
striking, for example, that so many 
students and professors find the 
average public jury so highly bor- 
ing. Details are picked away at 
ad nauseum, while principles, and 
in particular connections are sel- 
dom mentioned and almost never 
systematically explored. The stu- 
dent’s real needs—for a bridge be- 
tween his own past and the present, 
for an indoctrination into modern- 
ism thorough enough so he can see 
it whole, for a sense of the relation- 
ship of client to program to idea to 
sketch to verbal presentation to 
client—tend to be lost sight of. Nor 
is this the only kind of confusion. 
One school calls the college courses 
prerequisite to it “Architectural 
Sciences.” Yet with the exception 
of one course in drawing (art) 
and two in graphics (science), they 
might all be properly classified as 
humanities. The unwillingness to 
generalize, of which misnomencla- 
ture is a symptom, is not specifically 
a school problem. It is a reflection 
of the unwillingness of the profes- 
sion as a whole to undertake in- 
dependent thought about the na- 
ture of architecture. 

The schools and all of 


problems are inextricably mixed up 


their 


with the profession, and all of its 
problems. It is for this reason that 
attacks on the schools often seem so 
unconvincing. Because the schools 
draw their teaching staffs from the 
best of the profession, criticism of 
teachers often appears as the cast 
iron calling the stainless steel black. 
Attacks on the philosophical posi- 
tions adopted by the schools often 
seem equally hollow. Indeed, one 
sometimes feels that these particu- 
lar forays are, in reality, pleas for 
guidance. Finally, new curricula, 
integrated curricula, etc. etc., while 
undoubtedly of the greatest im- 
portance, are no more than half, if 


that, of the whole problem. 


It would seem that the real need 


of the profession and of the schools 


at this moment is a new look at our 
Of what does it 
really consist? In what areas does 


profession itself. 


the practitioner have most difh- 
culties? Where is his output great- 
est? What are typical client prob- 
lems? Every architect, and every 
school, approaches these questions, 
from a point of view internal to 
architecture, as a matter of course 
We also need to 
We 

to 


and of necessity. 
approach them from outside. 

should enlist business schools 
con our business, sociologists to con 


our professional relationship with 
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the public and with incoming stu- 
dents, psychiatrists to con our pro- 
fessional drives and our client con- 
sumer, schools of education to ex- 
amine our educational process. We 
know so little about the broader 
basis of our problems that, at the 
moment, we can only ask ques- 
tions. How can the scientific and 
art schools be persuaded to take 
a more realistic view of architec- 
ture? How can pseudo-scientific 
excesses be discouraged? What is 
the real relationship between prac- 
tice, education, and architectural 
registration examinations? The 
problems of talented versus aver- 
age students are surely worthy of 
intense study. An accurate 
method of testing for professional 
talent would be of great utility. 
The social sciences are designed 
to cope with many of these ques- 
tions. It is obvious that they can 
be of inestimable use to the profes- 
sion. On the other hand, there 
is a very real danger that a social 
scientism as virulent as physical 
scientism will grow up and that 
it will, in its turn, sweep a multi- 
tude before it. One begins to ques- 
tion social scientific myth and 
methodology applied everywhere 
and anywhere. Perhaps it is too 


+ 


much to hope that we can escape 
this style unaffected. But the ef- 
fort to escape can only be con- 
sidered a noble one. 

Finally, the exploration 
suggested can be 
established agencies. 
sion and the schools have already 


here 
undertaken dy 
The profes- 


administrative 
The 


in 


created 
machinery for its pursuit. 


adequate 


existing professional press is, 
every sense but one, also abundant 
enough to fill our needs. This one 
unsatisfied area, important to most 
students, all professors, and many 
practitioners is that area where 
ideas can be exchanged in print but, 
as far as the profession is con- 
cerned, off the record. It should 
not have to be embarrassed by the 
wilder ravings of the woolier egg 
heads. Yet they should be heard. 
This could be accomplished by the 
A.I.A. if its membership were will- 
ing to maintain continuity for, but 
to avoid editorial direction of, a 
national student publication, edited 


by succeeding generations of honor 


students in the accredited schools. 
Such a publication, were all of the 
above suggestions put in priority 
order, should probably be placed 
first, for it might well inform all 


of those succeeding. 
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The House That Frank Built 
By Hubertus Junius 


This is the house that Frank built, 

And this is the maid 

So unafraid 

Who lived in the house that Frank built. 
And this is the gum 

Chewed by the maid 

To calm her fears 

And pop her ears 

While she sailed aloft 

Past tiers and tiers 

Of floors in the house that Frank built. 
And these are the tenants 

One to a floor, 

Elevator space will permit no more, 
Who steal the gum 

From the frightened maid 

To calm their fears 

And pop their ears 

While they lived in the house that Frank built. 
And this is the draftsman 

Thin and pale 

Who drew the plans 

At an eighth inch scale 

Whose elevation trim and neat 
Extended more than fifty feet 

Up the mile high house that Frank built. 
And this is the hearty roofer who 

Put the roof on the house he drew 

And being a craftsman most astute 
Came home each night by parachute, 
Came home in time for cake and stew 
Which is more by far than.you could do 


If you lived in the house that Frank built. 
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An Increase in Subscription Rates 


. ee SUBSCRIPTION RATES of 
the Journal have remained the 
same as they were when the mag- 
azine was founded, nearly fifteen 
years ago. Beginning with the May 
issue, it will be necessary to in- 
crease the rates to paying sub- 
scribers as follows: The U.S.., its 
possessions, and Canada, $4.00 a 
year in advance; elsewhere, $5.00 


Sub- 


Members, 


Single copies, 50c. 
Student 
$1.50 a year; to Junior Associate 


a year. 
scriptions to 


Members, $2.00 a year. 


This is the final number of Vol- 
ume XXVII. The May issue will 
be number one of Volume 
XXVIII, which will have eight 


numbers. 


Unveiling the Centenary Tablet 


Pena OF THE FIVE A.I.A. 
chapters of the New York 


metropolitan area, now more than 
1000 strong, joined forces for the 
big February 23 celebration of the 
Institute’s one hundredth birthday 
in its native city. It was a raw 
gray day in New York, and a 
Saturday holiday in a commuting 
town, but more than 200 archi- 
tects and their guests were present 
for the ceremonies that commemo- 
rated the little meeting of “thirteen 
architects of ideals and vision’’. in 


Richard Upjohn’s office next to 


Trinity Churchyard on February 
23, 1857. 

Climax of the day’s events was 
the unveiling of a bronze com- 
memorative tablet on the building 
at 111 Broadway which now stands 
on the site of that inaugural meet- 
ing. President Chatelain, 


Jr. was present to do the honors; 


Leon 


among the guests was one direct 
descendant of a founder—Everard 
Upjohn, professor of art history at 
Columbia University. The tablet, 
22 by 30 in., was designed by Mc- 
Kim, Mead & White and erected 
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—following a formal proposal and 
a solemnly negotiated “‘fee’’ of one 
dollar—by the William L. Crow 
Construction Company as New 
York’s oldest construction firm. 
Unveiling of the tablet was pre- 
ceded by a commemorative lunch- 
Federal Hall Memorial 


Museum, the former U. S. Sub- 


eon at 


treasury Building just over a block 
away, at 15 Pine Street, site of 
the original Federal Hall famed as 
the scene of the nation’s first Presi- 
The 


building was designed by Alex- 


dential Inaugural. present 
ander Jackson Davis. 

Here was set up, for the day, 
the “Architects of America Sta- 
tion” of the U. S. Post Office De- 
partment, where the A.I.A. Cen- 
tennial Stamp was placed on sale 
for the first time. 
brisk after the luncheon guests be- 


Business was 


gan to arrive; and when the de- 
J. 


Schultz, ata, of South Bend, Ind., 


signer of the stamp, Robert 


turned up, he autographed pro- 
grams and first-day covers. 

The luncheon was held in the 
great Dome Room of the museum. 


Edgar I. Williams was Master of 
the di 


IS 


Ceremonies; and many 


tinguished guests, among them 
three past presidents of the Insti 
tute—Ralph Walker, Glenn L. 


Stanton and George Bain Cum- 


mings—were introduced by New 
York Chapter President Robert S. 
Cutler. 

In a brief program of speeches, 
New York Deputy Mayor John 
Theobald brought tue city’s greet- 
ings and the hope that architects 
would continue to “make this city 
great and make this city grow.” 
Mr. Chatelain, making the prin 
cipal address, called for increasing 
focus on urban _ redevelopment 
problems as architects face their 
great task of “planning for the 
human environment of the future.” 
Assistant Postmaster General Or- 
monde A. Kieb, of the Post Of- 
fice Department’s Bureau of Fa- 
cilities, paid tribute to the Insti- 
tute’s achievements in creating a 


‘ 


profession “‘of ever-increasing serv 


ice to society” and presented al- 
bums of the Centennial Stamp, 
the Postmaster 


autographed by 


General, to Mr. Chatelain and— 


through designated 
four officials 
Franklin G. 
tor of the General Services Ad- 
Hon. Albert M. 


Administrator ; 


deputies—to 
Hon. 


Floete, Administra- 


not present ° 


ministration ; 
Cole, 
Hon. David G. Finley, chairman, 
Commission of Fine Arts; and 
Mayor Robert F. Wagner, Jr. Mr. 
Kieb 


Housing 


himself was to present an 


album to President Eisenhower. 
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Unveiling the Tablet 


THe MemoriaAt TABLET on 
111 Broadway, next to Trinity 
churchyard on the site of the build- 
ing where the founders met 100 
years ago, was unveiled by Presi- 
dent Leon Chatelain, Jr. (right), 
with Executive Director Edmund 
R. Purves beside him and New 


York’s Deputy Mayor John Theo- 


bald looking on. At left (from 


tablet) stands the day’s master 
of ceremonies, Edgar I. Williams; 
Rev. Father Charles T. Bridge 
man, §.T.D., historiographer of 
Trinity Church; Robert W. Cut 
ler, New York Chapter President; 
and Joseph Levy, Jr., former pres- 


ident of the Brooklyn chapter. 
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The Commemorative Luncheon 


Tue Heap Taste at the lunch- 
eon: (left to right) Alexander C. 
Robinson III, national Centennial 
Committee Chairman, Robert H. 
Shaffer, New York 
architect Wallace 


( representing 


Postmaster ; 
K. Harrison 
Chairman David 
Finley of the National Fine Arts 
A. 


Kieb, Assistant Postmaster Gen- 


Commission) ; Hon. Ormonde 


eral; Deputy Mayor Theobald; 


Mr. Williams; Mr. 
Mr. Cutler; Robert 


Chatelain ; 
E. Fellers, 
director of the Division of Phi- 
lately, U. S. Post Office Depart- 
ment; Father Bridgeman; Neil A. 
Connor, director of architectural 
standards for the Federal Housing 
Administration (representing 
Housing Administrator Albert M. 


Cole) ; and Mr. Purves. 
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A Report to the Members of the AIA 


Re California’s Proposition Nu. 10 
By John Lyon Reid 


PRESIDENT, CALIFORNIA COUNCIL OF ARCHITECTS 


i HAVING BEEN INFORMED 
of the outcome of Proposition 
No. 10 in the general election of 
November 6 | 
deemed it advisable to place myself 
far outside the boundaries of the 


in California, 


continental United States with as 
much haste and dignity as possible. 
When a suitable interval of time 
had elapsed, during which I se- 
cluded myself in Africa, I felt it 
both appropriate and safe to re- 
turn. I have done so. An analysis 
of what the architects of California 
have learned now seems in order. 

After more than two years of 
study, the Senate Interim Commit- 
tee on Public Works, under the 
chairmanship of Senator John F. 
McCarthy of San Rafael, found 
that the work load of the Depart- 
ment of Public Works exceeded the 
ability of the available staff to get 
it done. In particular, the Di- 
vision of Architecture had sought 
and obtained help from private ar- 
chitects on a contract basis, al- 
though on a basis of doubtful con- 
stitutional legality. 


In order to clear the clouded 
legality of this practice, a state 
constitutional amendment was pro- 
posed by the Interim Committee. 
This was authorized to be placed 
on the ballot by a unanimous vote 
of the State Senate and with but 
few dissenting votes by the As- 
sembly. This appeared on the bal- 
lot as Proposition No. 10. 

This seemed clearly in the pub- 
lic interest. The California Coun- 
cil of Architects announced its sup- 
port in order to legalize the past 


practices and policies of the Di- 


The CAA 


vision of Architecture. 
was joined by the Structural En- 
gineers’ Association of California, 
Consulting Engineers’ Association 
of California and the California 
Council of Civil Engineers and 
Land Surveyors. Under the lead- 
ership of these four professional 
groups support for Proposition No. 
10 was announced by more than 
250 organizations representing la- 
bor, Chambers of Commerce, farm- 
ers, the construction industry, in 
effect a true cross-section of Cali- 
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fornia life. Few organizations op 


posed it; the only one of signifi- 
cance was the California League of 
Women 


taken belief that this measure was 


Voters, under the mis 
a threat to the Civil Service sys- 
And of Cali 


fornia State Employees’ Associa- 


tem. course, the 


tion. 


cg 
As fat 


as we know, the sole source of the 


The campaign started. 


opposition was the California State 


Employees’ Association, which 
formulated, executed and financed 
It asked that Cal 


voters “Stop the 


the campaign. 


oreedy 


fornia 
grab.” It charged that the pas 
sage of Proposition 10 would open 
the doors to scandal and corrup 
tion (on the part of architects and 
engineers) and would cost the tax- 
scads of 


payers of California 


money. It said that design work 
was done by State Bureau staffs at 
a fee of 7.45% and that private 
architects performed state work for 
a fee of 10.85%. I never heard of 
a private architect receiving more 
than a 6% 
that a state bureau can perform 


fee. I cannot believe 


services for any less than well over 
twice this figure of 7.45%, al 


though their costs are not obtain- 


able. 


The opponents of Proposition 
No. 10 claimed that it was aimed 
at the Civil 


This was a des 


destruction of the 
Service system. 
issue 


perate attempt to make an 


out of nothing. The sheer non- 
sense of this claim captured many 
votes. State Architect Anson Boyd 
advised me that he saw no danger 
to the Civil Service system in Prop- 
osition No. 10. The Voters Hand- 
book impartial 


analysis of all state propositions 


is a presumably 


prepared by the Secretary of State 
and published by the State Bureau 
The 


editing was obviously done by state 


of Printing and Documents. 
employees. In this, Proposition 
No. 10 was titled a “Civil Service 
Measure.” 


were printed in large part in capi 


Opposition arguments 


tal letters, the only example of the 
use of capital letters in any of the 
and con statements for 


pro any 


state measures. In my opinion, 
this was an obviously prejudiced 
statement. 

It should be noted that State 
Architect Anson Boyd visited sev- 
eral newspapers of the San Fran- 
cisco Bay area in an active cam- 
paign against Proposition No. 10. 
I would question the propriety of 
a state official campaigning against 
a measure which had the nearly 


unanimous support of both legisla- 
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tive houses of the state. I would 
also question not only the pro 
priety but the legality of the cam 
paign of the California State Em- 
ployees’ Association for the same 
reason. 

Aroused by the activity and vio- 
lence of the opposition, the pro- 
ponents of Proposition No, 10 were 
forced to conduct a more aggressive 
campaign than they had bargained 
for. After election day the votes 
totaled 1,840,688 for, and 2,468,- 
080 against. 
was defeated. 


Proposition No. 10 


The opposition disclosed a cam- 
paign expenditure of $130,770.55; 
there is considerable evidence for 
us to conclude that much more 
money than this was spent. The 
proponents spent $93,000. Of this 
$40,000 was contributed by Cali- 
fornia architects. In addition to 
this, over $10,000 was contributed 
by architects all the 
United States. This was heart- 
warming evidence that California 
architects were not alone in this 
fight. belief 
that this was a fight for a prin 


from over 


Others shared our 
ciple. 

The proponents of Proposition 
No. 10 were not a small group of 
limited interests but a true cross- 
section of the California electorate. 


The campaign was factual, truth- 


Let 


it be said that no word was uttered 


ful, objective and temperate. 


that reflected discredit on the Cali- 
fornia State Employees’ Associa 
tion, its membership or on any 
person or group. We played cleanly 
through the heat of the campaign. 
I am advised by some that this was 
Not s , 


basis could not 


a mistake. because a vic- 


tory on any other 
be accepted with a clear conscience. 
The victory of the opponents is a 
at all. 


In my own opinion, the defeat 


cheerless one, if a victory 


has afforded us some tangible gains. 


= 


What are they: would sum- 
as follows: 


marize them 


The state employee has dem- 
onstrated his hold over the 
voters of California and has 
shown the tactics he will use 
to gain a point at any price. 
Is this good for the state? 

If the power of the state em- 
ployee is inimical to the wel- 
fare of California it becomes 
clear that unified action by 
groups of broad representa 

tion is necessary. 

Although of 
Proposition No. 10, the cam- 


not an issue 
paign as it progressed re- 
vealed the desire of the state 
employee to resist private 


enterprise. 
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4. Proposition No. 10 was not fessions, the architects and 
intended to be any more than the engineers for more ef- 
a clarification of some legal fective future action. ‘The 
obscurities. These legal ob- Architects’ and Engineers’ 
scurities were used to cloud Conference Committee has 
the minds of the voters. A been formed on a permanent 
future measure must be basis for study and action on 
broad, strong and crystal professional problems. 
clear. Be of good cheer—the gains are 


It has unified the design pro- much greater than the losses. 


Photograph by Trout-Ware 


ALEXANDER C. Rosinson, III, getic and resourceful Chairman of 
F.A.1.A., of Cleveland, former Sec- the Centennial Observance Com- 


retary of the Institute, the ener- mittee. 
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Historic Buildings— Landmarks and 
Monuments 


IN TWO PARTS—Part II 


By Leo Friedlander 


PAST PRESIDENT, NATIONAL SCULPTURE SOCIETY 


THINK IT MAY BE in order 
I here to interpolate the thought 
that big promoters by definition 
are not necessarily the best plan- 
ners. There are individuals whose 
grandiose schemes for future con- 
struction and expansion should earn 
them the appelation of “Men from 
Mars.” ‘These boys will tell you: 
“Why bother with planning—just 
pile 80 more stories on top of 
Grand Central and Penn Station 
—utilize all the air and strato- 
sphere rights—and brother, the 
cash will pour into the tills. Why 
leave dear little old New York for 
the suburbs? Come on in—the 
congestion’s fine!” 

We have seen the results of this 
channel of thought before. Let's 
digress a moment and review a 
little of our history. As a typical 
American metropolis, New York 
grew up in successive construction 
booms with little or no attempt at 
large-scale site planning. In the 
late twenties and early thirties this 
omission was realized to a slight 


degree, and such localized ventures 
as Tudor City and Rockefeller 
Center appeared on the scene. 
However, by then it was too late to 
retrieve and correct the errors of 
the past and original error, com- 
pounded by more error, has resulted 
in an awakening that is more 
horrendous than Babel. 

Witness now the so-called “plan- 
ning” of the big-time promoters. 
Reversing the natural trend to- 
wards decentralization, they have 
resurrected the discarded thesis of 
vertical development and literally 
dozens of “baby skyscrapers” have 
mushroomed sporadically all over 
midtown Manhattan. Having run 
out of historic buildings and land- 
marks to obliterate, they now raze 
buildings that have been in ex- 
istence only twenty or thirty years 
in order to stimulate this construc- 
tion orgy. 

What does this add up to? Is 


it not that these “planners” are 


trying to reverse a natural trend 
brought about by the exigencies of 
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the times, plus overpopulation—to 
expand horizontally, not vertically? 
Yet, these anachronists, in the guise 
of men of vision, are in truth de- 


back the clock 


through confining trade and busi- 


termined to set 
ness enterprises to a city that is 
paralyzed by its own inadequacy 
of public transportation, strangled 
by 


dying from its own weight of in- 


its own vehicular trafic and 


tolerable inaccessibility. 


I hope my slight historical di- 
gression and appraisal of a present 
situation does not give the impres- 
sion that what I am trying to say 
is: “Boys, let’s give up and jump 
into the North River because the 
whole blasted island is sinking!” 
Not at all. Although the weight 
of another 80 stories above our rail- 
road terminals will undoubtedly 
cause the bedrock of this island, if 


not to sink, at least to groan a 
little in protest. 


But we were speaking of monu- 
ments. There are a certain num- 
ber of very fine sculptural monu- 
ments throughout New York. Out- 
standing among these, I would say, 
are: The very sensitively portrayed 
Nathan Hale, by Frederic Mac- 
Monnies, situated in City Hall 
Park; the fine portrait statue of 


Admiral Farragut, by Augustus 


Saint-Gaudens, located at Madi- 


son Square; the dynamic and 
heroic Sherman equestrian, also by 
Saint-Gaudens, at 59th Street and 
Fifth Avenue; the impressive and 
dignified Washington, by J. Q. A. 
Ward, which graces the entrance 
the Wall 


Street. These are classic examples 
Neverthe- 


to Sub-Treasury on 
of good monuments. 
less, they were done long ago and 
by artists of another generation. 
They have left their mark through 
their works and have expressed for 
posterity the age in which they 
lived. So too must we express the 
age in which we live through our 
contemporary monuments, despite 
the fact that our age is infinitely 
more complex, technological and 
in ferment. 

In this age, there is a marked 
trend wherein everyone wants to 
be different. This, in itself, is a 
commendable trait—providing that 
in creating something different, it 
is also meritorious—not meretrici- 
ous. Being different, therefore, is 
not synonymous with being good. 
You may be just indifferently good 
or good and different. “Too many 
people in all forms of art expres- 
sion fall prey to this fallacy. In 
their effort toward individualistic 
expressionism, they consider the 


end justifies the means. There- 
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fore, if you really have nothing to 
offer that is both different and 
good, it is preferable for you to 
remain standardized, for then, at 
least, you will be honest to your- 
self. We all have the fear of 
standardization, and rightly so, yet 
the direction in architectural design 
seems to be heading more and more 
toward that goal. 

Now then, to sum up the sub- 
ject of existing monuments; we 
have New York, a city that is not 
overly monument-conscious. Next, 
we have Richmond, a city rich in 
tradition and background, proud of 
its past and accomplishments, and 
possessing many monuments in 
commemoration of historic events 
and personalities. Finally, we have 
Washington, D. C., a city which 
in itself may be classed as a monu- 
ment—a monument to the past, 
present and future—for the preser- 
vation of the democratic ideals of 
the founding fathers. 


Returning now to the theme of 
historic buildings, let us consider 
why they are called historic and 
why they, in particular, have been 
selected to endure to the present 
day.. In some instances it is be- 
cause of historic events associated 
with famous people of the past; 
in other cases, it is due to the 


simple purity and integrity of their 
basic design, And it is in this lat- 
ter reason that the partial answer 
may be found: It is that in the past 
lies the foundation and the key to 
the future. There is nothing which 
we undertake creatively that is 
not predicated by the tradition of 
past performance. ‘This is true of 
all art forms, whether it be archi- 
tecture, sculpture, literature or 
music. 

that no 
original or esoteric or bizarre crea- 


For example, it is evident 


matter how modern or 


tive writing may be, the tool of 
language, namely, basic English 
which the writer must employ, is 
essentially the same basic English 
that Shakespeare utilized four cen- 
turies ago. 

So too, in architecture, while we 
should not revert in sincerity to 
eclectic forms for expression, never- 
theless we are either consciously or 
subconsciously influenced by tradi- 
tion in form and space-filling re 
quirements. And this is as it should 


be. It is a natural function of the 


physical universe as well; for the 


universe functions with orderly 
and mathematical 
aims at all times to maintain and 


precision and 


preserve its equations in balance. 
Likewise must the creative planner 
strive to be an integral part of the 


greater unit. ‘This is a cardinal 
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fact which we of today must recog- 
nize if we hope to include some of 
our contemporary designs in the 
ranks of the historic buildings of 
tomorrow. ‘The requisite for sur- 
vival into the world of tomorrow 
is merely to pass successfully the 
“test of time.” 

To terminate my views on his 
toric buildings, let me leave you 
with this thought: That to neglect 
the preservation of our few beauti- 
ful historic structures as permanent 
shrines, would be as sacrilegious as 
erecting a shopping center in the 
Roman Forum. 

Now let me turn to the future, 
and to what we should do for the 
civic improvement and progressive 
expansion in the realm of both 
monuments and landmarks. First, 
we should devote more time and 
energy to eliminating such eyesore 
landmarks as the teeming slums of 
East Harlem and the squalor of the 
peripheral margins of Manhattan 
and all the boroughs. Replace 
these neglected landmarks with de- 
recreational and 


cent housing, 


medical facilities and you will have 
established historic landmarks for 
the future. Second, let us observe 


the natural laws of expansion 


expand horizontally—outward, not 
upward. ‘Third, let us investigate 
afresh the limitless possibilities for 
the creative design of commemora 
tive monuments and memorials that 
can be functional as well as sym 


We should approach the 


design of such monuments in the 


bolic. 


true collaborative spirit as em 
bodied by the masters of the Ren 
aissance—a spirit which encom 
passes all of the Fine Arts in a 
subtle and esthetic blending of ar 
chitecture, sculpture and mural 
decoration into a cohesive and con 
tinuous entity that can be inte- 
grated from all we have learned in 
the past, coupled with the vast 
technology and materials of the 
present, and fused with the creative 
imagination that will carry over 
well into the future. Do this and 
your monuments will automatically 
become notable landmarks and his 


toric buildings. 


News from the Educational Field 


ALABAMA POLYTECHNIC INSTI- 
TUTE announces the appointment 
of Samuel T. Hurst, as Dean of 
the School of Architecture and 


the Arts, effective not later than 
August first. Mr. Hurst will suc- 
ceed Frank Marion Orr, who has 
resigned to become head of the 
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newly organized Department of 
Building Technology. The incom- 
ing Dean received his B.S. and B. 
Arch. from Georgia Tech, and his 
M. Arch. from Harvard. At pres- 
ent he is a member of the firm of 
Abreu and Robeson, Inc., in At- 
lanta. 

Tue DEPARTMENT OF ARCHI- 
TECTURE of Virginia Polytechnic 
Institute announces that its five- 


year first professional degree will 


hereafter be designated Bachelor 
of Architecture. 

YALE UNIVERSITY 
nounced the resignation of Lamont 
Moore as Director of the Yale Art 
Gallery, and the appointment of 
Andrew Carnduff Ritchie to re- 
place him. Mr. Moore wishes to 
devote his full time to research 
and writing. Mr. Ritchie is at 
present Director of the Depart- 
ment of Painting and Sculpture 
at the Museum of Modern Art in 
New York, and he will assume his 
new duties in July. 

Tue NATIONAL INSTITUTE FOR 
ARCHITECTURAL EDUCATION 
spring judgment will be held in 
Washington, May tenth, at Ho- 
ward University. Problems issued 
for competition and carrying money 
prizes are at three levels, elemen- 
tary, intermediate and advanced, as 


follows: “A Nursery for a Shop- 


has an- 


ping Center,” Kenneth M. Murch- 
ison Prize; “A Post Office for a 
Small Community,” Marble Insti- 
tute of America Prizes; “A Nurs- 
ing Home for the Aged,” Archi- 
tectural Record Prizes. There will 
be in addition a sketch competition, 
“An Olympic Games Tourist Cen- 
ter,” with prizes donated by the 
Societé des Architectes Diplomés. 

CORNELL 
nounces its 11th Festival of Con- 
temporary Arts, to be held April 
10-24. Among the speakers will 
be Aaron Copland, 
James T. Farrell, novelist ; Charles 
Eames, designer ; Maurice Valency, 
drama critic; Buckminster Fuller, 


UNIVERSITY an- 


composer ° 


inventor-designer ; Joseph Carreiro, 
industrial designer; and others. 
Louis I. Kahn, Philadelphia archi- 
tect and city planner, will give a 
gallery talk about an exhibition of 
his works, in the Andrew Dickson 
White Museum of Art. 

Two Seniors at Pratt Institute, 
Martin H. Mintz and Joseph E. 
Krois, took as the subject of their 
Senior Thesis one of the major 
problems of contemporary Ameri- 
can life—the suburb, how to re- 
store those vast areas where plan- 
ning has not kept pace with growth, 
where business and residences jostle 
each other, and where parking and 
traffic problems in established busi- 
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ness areas force the sprouting of 
new business areas which in turn 
become congested. The students 
localized their problem in the vil- 
lage of Hempstead, Long Island, 
which has become a bottleneck but 
still a vital shopping and business 
center. ‘Their Master 
Plan for the village was exhibited 
by models and plans in the Hemp- 
stead Public Library, with a special 


35-year 


preview by the Mayor, the Cham- 
ber of Commerce, and other _vil- 
lage, town and county officials. The 
plan showed solutions for the prob 
lems of providing adequate down- 
town parking, separating through 
trafic from local traffic, redevelop- 
ing blighted areas, and providing 
pleasant and safe shopping and 
from the 


business areas screened 


residential areas. 


News 


Tue NintH ANNUAL BUILD 
ING Propucts LITERATURE Com- 
PETITION awards have been made 
to the Douglas Fir Plywood Asso- 
ciation, Grant Pulley and Hard 
ware Reynolds 
Metals Company and U. S. Gyp- 


Corporation, 
sum Company. The awards were 
made by a jury which included 
architects John R. Magney, Min- 
neapolis; Grosvenor Chapman, 
Washington; Howard G. Hall, 
Baltimore ; Norman J. Schlossman, 
Chicago; and William B. Simvoli, 
Pittsburgh. Each of these 
companies will receive Certificates 


four 


of Exceptional Merit, with the 
U. S. Gypsum Company receiving 
two awards. Forty-five other Cer- 
tificates of Merit and Honorable 
Mentions will also be presented. 


Presentations will take place at the 
Wash- 


Centennial Convention in 


ington, May 14-17. 


Tue AIA AND THE AMERICAN 
AIR 


have 


HEATING AND 


ENGINEERS 


SOCIETY OF 
CONDITIONING 
appointed a joint committee to en- 
courage greater co-operation be- 
tween architects, consulting engi- 
neers and the air conditioning in 
dustry. Paul Schell, former presi- 
dent of the Central 
Chapter of the AIA, and John E. 
Haines, former president of the 
ASHAE, from Minneapolis, were 


Pennsylvania 


appointed co-chairmen, Additional 
AIA members are James B. New- 
man, New York; George S. Idell, 
Philadelphia; and Angelo R. Clas, 
Washington. 
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Photograph by Dewey G. Mears 


AMERICAN NATIONAL BANK BUILDING 


AUSTIN, TEXAS 


KUEHNE, Brooks & BARR, ARCHITECTS 


Favorite Features of 
recently elected Fellows: 
RopertT Max Brooks, FAIA 








Photograph by Dewey G. Mears 


St. Davin’s Hospirat 


Austin, TEXAS 


PAGE, SOUTHERLAND & PAGE, ARCHITECTS 


Favorite Features of 
recently elected Fellows: 
Louis F. SOUTHERLAND, FAIA 





Photograph by Maynard L. Parker 


EpGAR RICHARDS RESIDENCE 


PALM SprRINGS, CALIF. 


WatLtace Nerr, ARCHITECT 


Favorite Features of 
recently elected Fellows: 
WALLACE NEFF, FAIA 





An Approach to Architectural Composition 


IN TWO PARTS—PAarrT II 


By Jean Labatut 


DIRECTOR OF GRADUATE STUDIES, SCHOOL OF ARCHITECTURE, PRINCETON UNIVERSITY 


NOWLEDGE OF THE PHYSICAL Thanks to new means and limi- 
limitations corresponding to tations added to ageless, invariable 
the physical scale of man, isenough factors, the truthful expression of 
to satisfy a builder; but for the the best of our time can be 
architect, this is only the first step achieved through a deeper con 
toward a new scale, a scale more sciousness of the physical and psy- 
complete and unique—the trans- chological values of that vital ar- 
cendental scale particular to the ar-_chitectural “air space” in which 
chitectural problem involved. man lives, of that universe limited 
The following is a reminder of to the range of vision called the 
limitations in the form of a defini- site, the environment, the pano- 
tion of architectural composition, rama, the landscape or the archi- 
in prescription form: tectural complex of which we are, 
“Organization of space, limited or rather our mind is a center in 
by matter in equilibrium, ex- motion. 


pressed by the precise relation of A building is only part of an en- 


forms under natural and/or vironment in which man is a cen- 
manufactured light, for the phys- ter in motion, with his mind’s eye 
ical and psychological needs of as the unpredictable but ultimate 
man.” (Shake well before using) point of reference. In an architec- 
That definition is only a re- tural composition the free space be- 
minder which offers a list of limita- tween furniture, walls, buildings, 
tions and a sequence of events from trees, or any other physical limita- 
free space to the occupant, or ob- tions contains tangible and intangi- 
server. In this reminder the prior- ble forces, among them the circu- 
ity or accent is on space rather lation and consequently the com- 
than on a solid, as it is the need for plex path of motion of the human 
a certain usable free space, which eye. Through organized sequences 
motivates the demand for architec- of events, that path of motion acti- 
ture, landscape architecture, and  vates the elements of the physical 
urban planning. environment and gives architecture 
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a temporal quality or motion mani- 
fested in the mind. It may be 
said that the systems of revolving 
motions in man’s physical environ- 
ment are the result of a continu- 
ously moving center—a moving 
center made of the teamwork of 
the eye and the mind of the ob- 
server—a moving center revealing 
a multitude of visible worlds. 
The consciousness of that tem- 
poral quality and continuity helps 
control flowing architectural space 
and eliminate wild jerks. It gives 
architecture a plastic, organic, dy- 
namic quality. The use of such 
constants as limitations contributes 
to the richness of the simplest ar- 
They add rea- 
The more 


chitectonic forms. 
sons to the solution. 
reasons the better. 


This leads me to emphasize the 
importance of intangibles and their 
use in architectural composition. In- 
tangibles help bind together the 
elements, give correct physical and 
psychological scale, and deeper 
meaning to man’s physical environ- 
ment. The use of intangibles may 
be carelessly ignored, but can be 
considered also as such an inherent 
part of the architectural process 
that they may not be mentioned, 
or recorded. Intangibles can ap- 


pear to us as they appeared to the 


master builders in the past, i.e., as 
clear as spring water, as natural 
as the air we breathe. They are 


those unseen permanent values 
which are so much a part of human 
life. 

In danger of starvation as a con 
sequence of quackery and the use 
of careless overdoses of medicine 
worse than the illness, intangible 
content can add vitality, and radi 
ance to architecture. 

Intangible means, and _limita- 


tions, are important, but what 


about tangible ones? For example, 
the obvious but much neglected fact 
is that an architectural composition 
consisting of a room, a building or 
a large number of buildings in a 
vast landscape, cannot be complete 
without the full control of all visi- 
ble forms, 
“Light-I!umination-Color.” Light- 


including the use of 
Illumination-Color, produced by 


natural and/or manufactured 
means, permits us to achieve a 
complete “twenty-four-hour” ar- 
chitecture. A man’s day no longer 
stops at sunset. The forms and 
colors of the Parthenon and of the 
stained glass windows of the Cathe 
dral of Chartres were composed to 


Are 


we modern, are we of our time, 


be seen under natural light. 


if we shape our buildings and 


landscapes thinking only of natural 
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light as our ancestors, who did as 
much or more with less means at 
No. 


modern, we are only poor com- 


their disposal? we are not 
posers, as long as we create only 
incomplete architectural composi 
tions and incomplete architectonic 
forms. We are just as bad if we 
think only of manufactured light, 
forgetting natural light. A mod 
ern solution and composition can 
not be complete without the con- 
trol of both diurnal and nocturnal 
illumination. 

The 


chitecture makes the copying of any 


““Twenty-Four-Hour” ar 
architectonic forms created before 
the era of electricity even more 
ludicrous when we realize those 
architectural forms were created to 
be awake only under natural light. 
Too many classical forms, not 
enough classical spirit; too many 
gothic forms, not enough gothic 
spirit ; too many modernistic forms, 
not enough modern spirit. 

A more specific limitation rela 
tive to control of illumination is 
the study of sections or profiles 
considered as the base of architec 
tural geometry. ‘They are more 
important than elevations. Neither 
can be seen in space as drawn, but 
sections or profiles are the means 
not only of defining structure, 


form, airspace, proportions but also 
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the means of controlling illumina- 
tion, as well as drainage, weather 
ing, the “glorious rust’ known as 
patina, the wear and tear so that 
new forms can take care of them- 
selves and still be dignified after 


a few years. Rare are the buildings 


which appear better in space than 


in pictorial presentations and in 
prize-winning photographs, made 
more to fool the public or for their 
own sake rather than for the pur- 
pose of study. The use of picture 
makers or professional renderers, 
also called “design” specialists, is 
to blame and to my mind despic- 


able. 


A deep consciousness of the im 
portance of sections or profiles is 
also necessary in the study of ar 
chitectural compositions involving 
vast open spaces with formal or 
naturalistic landscape. In our 
time, the neglect and ignorance of 
the control and treatment of large 
areas and long distances in rela 
tion to the human eye is simply 
appalling. In such problems involv 
ing vast areas, the control of what 
is visible from any line of motion 
of the 
day and night is to me most re- 


human eye and mind by 


warding. 


The consciousness of the rela 


tion between size, distance and time 
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to see and perceive, gives the op- 
portunity to use in a new way basic 
principles, tools and _ techniques, 
which were developed and applied 
long ago. Long neglected and lost, 
they will reappear time to time 
as great inventions by “great crea- 
Advertising is in- 


’ 


tive geniuses.’ 
herent to business. 

The peanut has been modern- 
ized, but a large bag of modern pea- 
nuts does not suffice to achieve a 
modern architectural composition 
of large size. The physical and psy- 
chological control of levels and vis- 
ual sequences is necessary. What- 
ever the air-space, areas and dimen- 
sions involved, it is the precise study 
and good execution of details which 
confirm architectural 
“The detail tells the tale.’ 


greatness. 


, 


Among reminders for better ar- 
chitectural compositions I will 
mention the following: The more 
reasons for architectonic 
form, the better the composition, 
those reasons being of tangible and 
intangible nature. When the work 
is done, all the reasons will not be 
seen or perceived. Some may ap- 
pear even without the knowledge 
of the author. But a multiplicity 
of reasons adds radiance to the 
simplest architectonic forms. Some 
will never be identified, but will 


each 


be felt, thus expressing radiance, 
richness, beauty. We should not 
forget, however, that according to 
the power of reception of the ob- 
server, the radiance of an architec- 
tural composition will reach his in- 
tellect, his spirit, or his stomach, or 
will not reach him at all. The re- 
sult will be an expression of en- 
thusiasm, approval, disapproval, or 
even horror. “Things are not as 
they are but as we are.” 

Efforts in producing the maxi- 
mum of effect with the minimum 
of physical and financial means, 
and with the maximum psycho- 
give better 


logical will 


health to modern architecture now 


means, 


approaching a stage of starvation. 
It is a case of mental starvation in 
Permanent values 
have been neglected, left in the 
dark and ruthlessly eliminated by 
many 


a gold mine. 


dictatorial methods. Too 
vital bridges have been cut in the 
minds of too many. 

New techniques being generators 
of new art forms, the modern ar- 
chitect has an unprecedented rich- 
ness of means at his disposal. But 
total architecture is at the end of 
a never-ending road. Beware of 
short cuts. They are only mirages. 


In architecture as in any or- 


ganized human endeavor, after the 
principles have been established 
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with scientific precision, the ap- 
plication of those principles to the 
solution of specific problems be 


comes an art. 


This condensed and incomplete 
survey of aim, strategy and tactics 
leads me to that moment when, red 
hot to the subject at hand, ideas 
and reasons are pouring freely ; but 
under control by the process of ac- 
ceptance and rejection. The au- 
thor, as an exacting judge, should 
stand ready to eliminate his most 
beloved fetishes. ‘That process of 
selection by self-criticism can be 
made more effective by adding the 
process of constructive argument 
through collaboration with others. 
Someone asked my master in land- 
scape architecture, J. C. N. Fores- 
tier, why he invited me to become 


his partner. “Because he is the 
first who dares to disagree with 
And the 
maximum of study in the minimum 


The more 


me” was the answer. 
of time was the result. 
constructive the argument, the 
longer the list of reasons, the 
greater and the faster the progress 
of the study, the better the final 
result esthetically and economi- 
cally, 

The entire process in the reali- 
zation of an architectural composi- 
tion or one of its architectonic 
forms can take a split second, 
hours, or weeks according to the 
state of mind and according to the 
development of an appropriate 
technique. Time makes it an ac- 
quired instinct, a second nature. 
In short, learn, assimilate, forget, 


and create. 


Honors 


G. E. Kipper SmirtH has been 
awarded a gold medal which is 
one of three given annually by the 
Italian State Office 
(ENIT), in recognition of “out 


Tourist 


standing contributions of Ameri- 
can writers, editors and publishers 


to making the land and people of 
Italy better known in the United 


’ 


The award was given to 


book Italy 


States.’ 
Mr. Smith for his 
Builds. 


Tue Tuirp ANNUAL I[nstitu- 
tion Interiors Awards Program, 
sponsored by /nstitutions magazine, 
resulted in honors going to three 
AIA members: An Award of Spe- 
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cial Distinction to Mario Gaidano 
of San Francisco; an Award of 
Merit to James A. 
of Clovis, New Mexico; and the 
same to Robert E. Lederer of Chi- 
cago. An Award of Merit was 
also given to Newton E. Griffith, 


Burran, Jr., 


who is a member of the office of 
Thorshov & Cerny, Minneapolis. 
Gaidano and Lederer were winners 
for the third year. John W. Root, 
FAIA, was one of the judges. 
THe Society or ARCHITEC- 
TURAL HISTORIANS 
1956 annual book award to Carroll 
L. V. Meeks, Associate Professor 
of Architecture and the History of 
Art at Yale University, for his 
book, “The Railroad Station,”’ 
which traces the development of 


the depot in Europe and America. 


awarded its 


Tue MepAt or Honor OF THE 
New YorK Cuapter, AIA, has 
been to Arthur C. 
Holden, rata. Mr. Holden is a 
former Director of the Institute 
and former president of the New 
York Chapter. ‘The 
awarded him in recognition of his 
architecture and 


awarded 


medal is 
contributions to 
city planning. 


THE Correcipor BATAAN MeE- 


MORIAL COMMISSION has an- 


nounced, through its Chairman, the 
Hon. Emmet O'Neal, the names 
of the 


selected 


who were 


the 


architects 
of 


stage of the national competition 


five 
as winners first 
held to develop a design for a Me- 
morial to be placed on Corregidor 
Island dedicated to the memory of 
those who died in the Pacific area 
during World War II. The five 
Anshen and Allen, 
Katz, Waisman, 
Blumnekranz, Stein and Weber, 
New York; Naramore, Bain Brady 
Seattle; Donald 
Powers Smith, San Francisco; Paul 
Thiry, Seattle. 

These five were selected from a 
field 
virtually the entire country and 


winners 


San 


are: 


Francisco ; 


and Johanson, 


of forty-three representing 


Hawaii, and have entered the final 


stage of the competition along with 


five invited firms who had already 
demonstrated their competence in 
memorial architecture. The mem- 
bers of the jury were Pietro Bellu- 
schi, FAIA; William J. H. Hough, 
FAIA; Frederick V. Murphy, Fata; 
Lee Lawrie, sculptor; Vice Ad- 
miral William O. Hiltabidle, 
USN, ret. 


THe New York CHAPTER of 
the AIA announces the award of 
its 1957 Arnold W. Brunner 
Scholarship to Samuel Ratensky 
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and Richard W. Snibbe for their 
joint project to develop a “Critical 
Analysis of Large-Scale Urban 
Housing in the U.S.A. and in 
European Countries.” ‘The amount 
of the scholarship is $2400; in 
view of the importance of the proj- 
ect and the limited time at their 


disposal the winners are being given 


SIDNEY WAUGH, sculptor, and 
his models for the Commemorative 
Medal 


members registerin 


will be 


g for the Con- 


which given to 


vention in May. Members not at- 
tending will be given an oppor- 
tunity to purchase one, Mr. Waugh 


of $1200 


each to encourage the completion 


two additional grants 


of the project within one year. 


A second grant of $2400 has 


been awarded to Caleb Hornbostel, 
recipient of the 1956 award, to 
further his work on his “A Mate- 
rials Handbook for the Architect,” 


which he started last year. 


Photograph by Peter A. Juley & Son 
is one of the country’s distinguished 
sculptors and has executed many 
works for public buildings in col- 
laboration with numerous archi- 
He is also famous for sculp- 


the 


tects. 
ture in glass, executed for 


Steuben Glass Co. 
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Calendar 


April 4-6: South Atlantic Regional 
Conference, Atlanta, Ga. 

April 15-17: Sixth Annual Meeting 
of the Building Research Institute, 
Drake Hotel, Chicago. 

April 20-27: The 24th Annual His- 
toric Garden Week. Details from The 
Garden Club of Virginia, Room 3 
Mezzanine, Jefferson Hotel, Richmond 
19, Va. 

May 6-11: International Congress of 
the Architects and Technicians of His- 
torical Monuments, sponsored by 
UNESCO, Palais de Chaillot, Paris. 

May 11-12: Annual Meeting of the 
ACSA, Catholic & Howard Univer- 
sities, Washington, D. C. 

May 13: Producers’ Council An- 
nual Spring Meeting, Washington, 
D. & 

May 14-17: Centennial Celebration 
Convention of the AIA, Shoreham 
and Sheraton-Park Hotels, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

May 29-June 1: Golden jubilee As- 
sembly of the RAIC, Chateau Laurier 
Hotel, Ottawa, Canada. 

June 3-7: Tenth International Hos- 
pital Congress, Lisbon, Portugal. 

June 9-12: National Citizens Plan- 
ning Conference, Little Rock, Arkan- 
sas. 

June 13-15: 57th Annual Convention, 
New Jersey Society of Architects, 
Berkeley Carteret Hotel, Asbury Park, 


Meeting of 


N. J. 

June 16-21: Annual 
American Society For Testing Mate- 
rials, Chalfonte-Haddon Hall, Atlantic 
City, N. J. 

June 14-29: New England Regional 
Conference, Boston, Mass. 


June 27-28: Annual meeting and 
convention of the Minnesota Society of 
Architects, Hotel Duluth, Duluth, 
Minn. 

July 14-Aug. 24: Eighth Annual De- 
sign Workshop, Institute Technologico 
de Monterrey, Mexico. For informa- 
tion write, Hugh L. McMath, AIA, 
School of Architecture, The Univer- 


sity of Texas, Austin, Tex. 

July 29 to August 2: World Confer- 
ence on Prestressed Concrete, presented 
by University of California and the 
Prestressed Concrete Institute, Fair- 
mont Hotel, San Francisco, Calif. For 
information write Dept. of Conferences 
and Special Activities, University Ex- 
tension, University of California, 
Berkeley 4, Calif. 

July 10-13: British Architects’ Con- 
ference in 1957 at Oxford, at the in- 
vitation of the Berks, Barks and Oxon 
Architectural Association. The R.I.B.A. 
tells us that any AIA members in 
England at that time will be wel- 
comed as delegates. 

September-December: International 
Exhibition of Architecture, Sao Paulo. 

September 5-7: Western Mountain 
Regional Conference, Jackson Lake 
Lodge, Jackson Hole, Wyo. 

September 19-21: New York Re- 
gional Conference, Buffalo, N. Y. 

September 25-26: North Central Re- 
gional Conference, Rockford, IIl. 

September 25-27: Producers’ Council 
36th Annual Fall Meeting and Chapter 
Presidents’ Conference, Louisville, Ky. 

October 2-6: California-Nevada- 
Hawaii Regional Conference, Coro- 
nado, Calif. 

October 6-9: Gulf States Regional 
Conference, Birmingham, Ala. 

October 12-14: Second annual con- 
vention, California Council of Land- 
scape Architects, Santa Barbara Bilt- 
more Hotel, Santa Barbara, Calif. 

October 17-20: Northwest Regional 
Conference, Gearhart, Ore. 

October 23-26: Architects Society of 
Ohio Annual Convention, Neil House, 
Columbus, Ohio. 

October 30-November 1: Texas Re- 
gional Conference, Dallas, Tex. 

October 31-November 2: Central 
States Regional Conference, Skirvin 
Hotel, Oklahoma City, Okla. 

November 7-9: Florida Association 
of Architects Regional Conference, 
Fort Harrison Hotel, Clearwater, Fla. 
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Architects Read and Write 


Letters from readers—discussion, argu- 


mentative, 


corrective, 


even vituperative 


THOUGHTS FOR THE NCARB 
By SAMUEL M. Kurtz, New York City 


M** HouRS of careful 
thought have preceded this 
letter. 
constructive criticism, and concerns 
the certificates issued by the Na- 
tional Council of Architectural 


It is written in a spirit of 


Registration Boards. 


I do not wish at this time to 


take issue with the methods used 


‘ 


to determine “senior” or “junior” 
for the 


That is 


status of a _ candidate 


NCARB 


another story associated with con- 


certificate. 


siderable personal experience and 
experience of others, 

But I do wish to take exception 
to the issuance of two kinds of 
certificates—junior and senior. In 
the several states in which I am 
registered the state certificate 
makes no distinction that might 
imply that the certificate is quali- 
fied in any degree. Either you are 
or you are not permitted to prac- 
tice as an The New 
York State certificate has added to 
it at the bottom in script “earned 


architect. 


by written examination,” and the 


date. Thus, those who acquired 
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registration by exemption are not 


hurt in any way; and those who 
qualified by written examination 
are given additional credit for this 
effort. 

well 


+ 
too 


not 
NCARB 


cants that the junior classification 


It is probably 
known by new appli- 
is equivalent to the senior classi 
fication as far as acceptance by all 
states subscribing to the NCARB 
But to 
plys that somehow you have not 


program. clients it im 
made the full status, and is em 
barrassing, requiring unnecessary 
explanations. 

I know the procedures that re 
sulted in the setting of these two 
classifications. As I said before | 
hope to take this issue up at another 
time. But I am firmly convinced 
that the two designations should be 
eliminated. ‘There should only be 
one NCARB certificate, and, as in 
New York State, if it is essential 
that the certificate state on what 
basis it was obtained it could in- 


“ce 


dicate as “earned by exemption; 


by oral examination; by written 
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examination,” or other suitable 


terms. I believe none of these are 
necessary. Every diploma I have 
ever seen merely testifies that its 
recipient has demonstrated to suit- 
able authorities that he has met 


specific requirements adequately 


and is entitled to the full value 
of the title conferred 


I have yet to visit an attorney or 


upon him. 


doctor whose diploma _ indicates 


that he is a junior or senior type. 


There already is sufficient un- 
certainty about the professional 
status of architects among the gen- 
eral public without our adding to 
it by these two superfluous classi- 
fications. 

I am sure this point of view is 
shared by many in the profession, 
who would be pleased to air their 


opinions in our Journal, as well 


as the opinions of the officials of 


the NCARB. 


Too Mucu Gtass! 


By Leo F. Caproni, New Haven, Conn. 


I | ERE’S A LETTER for your mag- 


terest. 


zine that might be of in- 
I 


amount of glass walls being con- 


notice a tremendous 
structed in tall buildings in New 
York City. 
full of pictures 
buildings. I 
not overdoing this light, flimsy 
of alumi- 


The magazines are 
showing these 


wonder if we are 
structural combination 
num frame and glass attached to 
steel. It certainly does not spell 
security. An explosion of any 
magnitude would just wreck a lot 
of these buildings and cause a lot 
of damage, and injure a lot of 
people. I wonder if we haven't 
been oversold by the modern trend 
in architecture and by the glass and 
aluminum companies! There 


is 


nothing like substantial masonry 
from a standard of appearance and 
sense of security, particularly in 
these days of threatened bombing. 
Years ago most of the building 
codes had regulations which would 
not allow more than 25% of glass 
in a side wall—how did we come 
to change all this? 

Another point: There is some 
talk about using the plastic theory 
in structural steel design. In other 
words, approach the elastic limit 
around 38,000 lbs. a sq. inch with 
the ultimate strength about 68,000 
lbs. per sq. inch and working stress 
20,000. 
human element existing that we 
should use more than 20,000 lbs., 
possibly 24,000, if we brace our 


I do not believe with the 
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structurals carefully and study the 
problem of deflection in beams. 


I am also very much concerned 


about pre-stressed concrete. It looks 
to me as though the whole thing 


could blow up in our faces some day. 


Tue Neep For A BetTTrer INTEGRATED BUILDING INDUSTRY 


By Howarp T. FisHer, Chicago, III. 


HE ESTHETICS of building can 

hardly fail to be improved by 
a more mature, advanced, tech 
nically successful construction in- 
dustry. In wholly different fields, 
look what improved reproduction 
done for modern 


methods have 


book production—from a purely 


esthetic viewpoint. Even more 
striking, look what the long-play 
ing phonograph record has done 
for music. ‘These may not be 
good examples to site in relation 
to the construction industry, but 
perhaps they suggest the point. 
Another way to look at this 
would be to ask ourselves whether 
architects couldn’t turn out hand 
somer designs if they didn’t have 
to spend so much of their time 
which 


fighting the inadequacies 


currently exist in the purely tech- 


JOURNA 


Think 


of the time an architect spends in 


nical aspects of building. 


trying to get reliable technical in 


formation and reliable cost infor- 
mation, let alone the time he spends 
trying to reconcile inadequately in 
tegrated products, business inter- 
ests, etc. A more mature industry, 
better integrated, with better tech 
nical information, more rapidly 
disseminated, etc., could not fail to 
produce better architecture frem a 
purely esthetic point of view. And, 
would not the overwhelming ma- 
jority of architects agree that they 
could produce better and more 
handsome buildings if contractors 
in general understood better the 
architect’s objectives and problems 
—and the same would go for the 
mechanical engineer, the structura] 
engineer, the mortgage man and 


others. 
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Books & Bulletins 


STRUCTURES. By Pier Luigi Nervi. 
132 pp. 714” x 10”. New York: 
1956: F. W. Dodge Corpora 

$6.95 

Nervi is a true master-builder, 

that the 

builders were master-builders. His 


tion. 


in the sense medieval 
intuition often leads him beyond 
the methods of known engineering 
methods. Fortunately, however, 


he does have the vast world of 
mathematics to draw upon to test 
and prove his intuitive designs. 
The medieval master-builder had 
to rely more upon trial-and-error. 

The form-resistant thin-shell sys- 
tem, he believes, will be universally 
understood and applied in the fu 
ture. His own remarkable works 
over the past forty years give testi- 
mony to the incredible possibilities 
of the system. In this book, Nervi 
sums up his theories and sets forth 
his beliefs in the potentialities of 
reinforced concrete. It is illus 
trated with over 100 photographs 
and drawings, many showing the 
author’s works in the process of 
construction. It should be a very 
valuable book to both architect and 


engineer. 


A Dictionary oF ENGLISH 
ARCHITECTURE. By 

113 
York: 


Library, 


DoMESTIC 
A. L. F.R.I.B.A. 
pp. 74%” x 10”. New 
1956: Philosophical 
Inc. $6.00 

This book 


have come only out of England, 


Osborne, 


comely little could 
where people are surrounded by, 
and apparently still have great af 
for, the buildings of the 
The English, 
preciate fine pen and ink sketches 


All the fa 


and 


fection 
past. too, still ap- 
and good typography. 
miliar terms of architecture 
architectural history are here, and 
Each is 


illus 


drawings. 


many unfamiliar ones. 


well defined, and most are 
trated by over 200 pen 
A valuable book for the 
who is taking his history seriously, 
book for the 


student 


and a treasure of a 


old timer. 


A Biog- 
Merrill 


”” 


JoHN SINGER SARGENT, 
raphy. By Charles 
Mount. 480 pp. 6142” x 9% 
New York: 1955: W. W. Nor 
ton & Co., Inc. $5.95. 
Sargent was certainly one of the 


most brilliant of American artists, 
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and the most daring realist of his 


time. This new biography, writ- 


ten by a man who is himself a 


portraitist, draws upon a great 


deal of new and original material 
and presents a sweeping and inti- 
mate picture of the life of the 
great painter and the background 
against which he lived and worked. 
Reserved as he was, Sargent had 
many friends among the painters 
and writers of his time in Paris, 
New York, 


and the book contains many anec 


London, Boston and 
dotes about them, and about the 
fabulous world of wealth and fash 
ion. There are 25 pages of black- 


and-white illustrations, including 
examples of Sargent’s sketches and 
water colors, as well as his brilliant 
portraits. 

ri FACILITIES 
EDUCA 


ANNING FOR 


HEALTH, PHYSICAL 


TION AND RECREATION. By The 


National Conference on Facili 
ties Athletics, 


Physical and Health Education. 


for Recreation, 


160 pp. Paper bound. 8%” x 
11”. 1956: The Athletic 
stitute, 209 South St., Chicago 
4, Ill. 


This is a new and completely 


In- 
$2.50 


revised edition of the handbook 
brought out nearly ten years ago, 
based upon the workshop held at 
the Kellogg Center for Continuing 
Education, Michigan State Uni- 
versity, in May 1956. It includes 
theory and data for the planning 
of outdoor and indoor recreational 
facilities, resident camps, school 
health facilities, community recrea 
tion buildings and swimming pools, 
stadiums and field houses, etc. It 
is amply documented with plans, 
flow diagrams, details, statistical 
charts and photographs, so as to be 
of very practical use to an archi- 


tect planning a job in this field. 


The Editor’s Asides 


SITTING IN on the AIA Direc- 


tors meeting the other day, listen- 


JOURNAL OF 


ing to each Regional Director re- 


= 


port on conditions in his area, there 
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was one common note that ran 
through the entire recital: The 
need for draftsmen. ‘There seemed 
to be a feeling that the graduates 
of the architectural schools could 
be relied on only for the usual 
three or four years before they can 
qualify for registration, after which 
they are primarily interested in 
getting out on their own—a nat- 
ural and admirable ambition, but 
one which often leaves the larger 
offices with a serious problem on 


It 


though a new emphasis on the two- 


their hands. would seem as 
year technical school for men with- 
out college preparatory training or 
professional ambitions would be an 
answer. There are many such 
schools in the country, turning out 
good products. A further exten 
sion of this field of education at the 
junior college level might go a long 
way toward solving the draftsman 
problem, and encourage a lot of 
young men and women to get into 


a really important work. 


ANOTHER THOUGHT occurred to 
us as we listened to the report of 
the Committee on Nuclear Facili- 
ties. With the full development 
of atomic power, the world’s water 
supply problem will be cheaply 
y the of 
water—in fact, it will be so cheap 


solved by conversion sea 
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that it can be piped hundreds or 
thousands of miles inland to con- 
vert deserts into blooming para- 
dises, thus also solving the world’s 
food supply problem. As we head 
for a more and more complete de- 
pendence upon science and its me- 
chanical contrivances for mere sur- 
vival, and get further and further 
away from a simple and direct re- 
liance upon nature, are we heading 


ultimately for a big bust? Seems 
as though it’s got to end some- 


where, some time. 


WE HAVE JUST FINISHED read- 
ing an article which we feel is not 
only excellent, but very important. 
Go back 1957, 


issue of 


to the February, 
the Architectural Forum 
Mix Foley’s “The 


It is 


and read Mary 
Debacle of Popular Taste.” 
both witty and profound, irritat 
Well bol- 
stered with apt quotations from 
“The Revolt of the Masses,” 
of the great books of our times, 


ing and so damn true. 
one 


written thirty years ago by José 
Ortega y Gassett, it probes the 
depths of the dreary world of 


ugliness which engulfs us, comes 


up with a plausible explanation for 


it, and puts it squarely up to the 
architect as the key man to do 


Read it! 


something about it. 


1957 











ALU™MINUM™M ENTRANCES 








this year, 
the introduction of 


Amarlite Resilient All-Extruded 


ALUMINUM STORE FRONTS 


has established 


new standards of beauty, 


| AMARLITE | uniformity 
a 


and engineering precision 


ALU™MINU™M STORE FRONTS 
in commercial exteriors. 


HOST ALL eRe Pe CONN HC Cr EON 


We'd like to send you two new comprehensive catzlogs 
covering all components in Amarlite Entrances and the Amarlite Store Front line. To get your copies, just send 
your name and address to Dept. K, American Art Metals Company, 43) Highland Ave. N.E., Atlanta, G. srgia. 








+ GRADUATE SCHOOL OF PUBLIC HEALTH 
University of Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Eggers and Higgins, Architects 


Another Handsome Building 


by AMERICAN BRIDGE 


The modern 8-story building for the 
University of Pittsburgh’s new Grad- 
uate School of Public Health is an- 
other fine example of American 
Bridge construction. 

The total weight of structural 
steel, including 122 tons of USS 
AmBridge Steel Joists, is 1,141 tons, 
all of which was fabricated and 
erected by American Bridge. 

If the buildings you design call 


for structural steelwork, your client 
and all others concerned with their 
construction will appreciate Amer- 
ican Bridge service. For American 
Bridge has the engineering know- 
how, the fabricating facilities, the 
erecting equipment, and the skilled 
personnel to handle any type of 
structural steel job with exacting 
precision, thoroughness and speed 


AMERICAN BRIDGE 


AMERICAN BRIDGE DIVISION, UNITED STATES STEEL CORPORATION 
PITTSBURGH * NEW YORK * CHICAGO « AND OTHER PRINCIPAL CITIES 


. any time, anywhere. 


UNITED STATES STEEL 











Wrest \ier 





Textured enrichment 
for floors and walls... 


in buildings of today. The functional clean-cut 
design of all good institutional and commercial 
buildings today makes more important than ever 
the humanizing richness of fine, colorful surfaces. 

Decoration now needs to be a component of 
basic building design, as important physically and 
psychologically as structure itself. There is just 
one floor and wall material which combines free- 
dom of design expression, unequalled affinity for 
simple functional planes, with the economy and 
the satisfaction of total permanence . . . Mosaic 
Ceramic Tile. Write for “Buildings of Today,” 
Mosaic Tile Book No. 208. 


MoLBar BurtLpinc. Architect: Cejay Parsons. Tile 
Contractor: Beverly Hills Tile Co. Mosaic Medley, 


pattern 1780, 1s" squares, unglazed ceramic mosaics. 


THE MOSAIC TILE COMPANY 


America’s Largest Manufacturer of Ceramic Tile 





General Offices, Zanesville, Ohio; Member—Tile Council 
of America, Inc. and the Producers’ Council, Inc 


SAVE YOUR TIME BY USING OUR COMPLETE 


Consulting and Window Engineering Service 


for your buildings 


_ from 
inception to occupancy 


BAYLEY 


WINDOWS and 
Curtain-Wall Systems 


Originators and specializing in 
window design Bayley Engineers 
are qualified to assist you on your 
projects in many special ways. With 
a constant flow of new window de- 
velopments coming from their 
boards, coupled with complete engi- 
neering facilities, they can help you 
save time and in many cases make 
worthwhile cost saving recommen- 
dations. This is especially true if 
consulted at the start of your pro- 
jects. A call involves no obligation. 


Be sure to see the 3 Bayley Catalogs in 
Sweet's. The Bayley System of curtain- 
wall designs will no doubt be of special 
interest. 


i 
THE WILLIAM BAYLEY Co. 


Springfield, Ohio 


District Sales Offices: Springfield ° Chicago ° New York ° Washington 


ORIGINATORS © DESIGNERS * MANUFACTURERS © INSTALLERS 





w HerNel-Cool ll Unit Ventilator ... by Herman Nelson 


INSTALL IT NOW... 
AIR CONDITION LATER 


6 OT es 
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These DRAFT|STOP 

louvers trap cold air 

from the windows 
a ae 





Will you want air 
Conditioning in the 
future? With chis unit 
you provide for it 


The same pipes carry 

hot water for heat- 

ing and chilled water 

for air conditioning. 
Her! ‘el-Cool II does 
it all: heating, ven- 
tilating, natural cool- 
ing, air conditioning 





r new school’s heating and ventilating system 
be as modern as tomorrow—and stay that way 
you plan around the new HerNel-Cool II! 


very essential for classroom comfort is pro- 
ed in this “last word” system: 

dir conditioning: The same pipes which carry 
water for heating carry chilled water for 
conditioning. All you need is a chiller in 
boiler room, provided initially or at any 
re time. 

amous DRAFT|STOP* method of control- 
window downdrafts without adding to the 

ksroom heat load. 


circulating bot water for heating —with either 


a 


UNIT VENTILATOR 


wall-hung, cabinet-base, or recessed-edge perim- 
eter piping. 

4 Automatic individual room control. HerNel- 
Cool II provides rapid heat, air for ventilation, 
or air for natural cooling as the room requires. 
In hot weather, it switches automatically to me- 
chanical cooling. 


A HerNel-Cool II system fits into today’s school 
budget . . . but its benefits will be enjoyed for 
many years to come. 

Herman Nelson 
American Air Filter 


Want more facts? Write to 
Unit Ventilator Products, 
Co., Inc., Louisville 8, Ky. 


*Patented, there are no substitutes. 


elton 


RODUCTS 


American Air Filter Company, Inc. 
System of Classroom Cooling, Heating and Ventilating 








Elementary School, Western Springs, Illinois 


Photo courtesy American Air Filter Corp. 


A LITTLE 


stone - « A LOT OF DISTINCTION 


Even when it is necessary to reduce construction costs to the absolute 
minimum, as in the case of most new schools, natural building stone is an 
ideal choice. 

It lends the prestige of its enduring, low-maintenance beauty to help 
create an impressive building that is both distinctive and economical! 


BUILD WITH CONFIDENCE . . BUILD WITH STONE 


t oO 


BU! N G 
For additional information about STONE, 

ita variety, characteristics, availability or uses, A eva t 
write the Building STONE Instituté 

Graybar Bldg., 420 Lexington Ave., N.Y. 17, N. Y. INSTITUTE 








In this new operating suite... 


walls and floors of 
American-Olean Tile 


American-Olean Tile walls and floors 
were specified throughout the entire oper- 
ating suite in the new wing of Johns 


Hopkins Hospital 


The pleasing colors are easy on the eves 
Conduct-¢ )- Tile floors 


accumulations static electricity, reduc- 


safely dissipate 


ing the danger of anesthetic explosions 
From the maintenance angle, ceramic til 
is durable, inexpensive to keep clean, and 


inharmed by the strongest disinfectants 


American-Olean Tile 


Office La 
































American-Olean Tile 
when they want superlati 


Architects specify 
ippearance 
align- 
ment result in installations that are a 


Careful control of size; color, and 


with them 


TILE DESCRIPTION: Operating Room, Johns 
Hopkins Hospital; James R. Edmunds, Jr 

Architect. Walls: 56 Leaf Green. Floor 

‘’ Squares, Sprinkle Pattern; Jet 
Conduct-O-Tile and Green Granite 


credit to evervone associate 


VEI 


LARGE SILES 


AMERICAN-OLEAN TILE COMPANY 
1251 Cannon Avenue, Lansdale, Pennsylvania 
Gentlemen: Please send my free copies of 


Folder 90 Lorge sizes in zed ceramic tile” 


Folder 600, "Tile for Hospitals 
Booklet 207, “Catalog of Tile Products 


Name 
Firm Name 


Address 


City 





Standard Contract Documents 


These contract forms have stood the test of time, have reduced to a minimum lawsuits 

and misunderstandings, have made for good will between Architect, Owner and Contrac- 

tor. They expedite business. Orders are filled at The Octagon the day they are received. 
The Documents can also be had from most dealers in architectural supplies. 


Agreement and General Con- Letter of Acceptance of 

ditions in Cover . . £0 Subcontractor’s Proposal . . $ .10 
General Conditions without Cover (heavy paper with 

Agreement ‘ <a valuable notes) <a 
Agreement without. General Complete set in cover ... . .85 

Conditions . . . . « 1S Review of the Standard Docu- 
Owner’s Protective ‘Bond at ments—by William Stanley 
Form of Subcontract. . 10 Parker A ae 


OTHER CONTRACT FORMS 


Form of Agreement between Short Form for Small Construc- 


Owner and Architect on a Per- tion Contracts. .. .25 
centage Basis— Circular of Information on Fee 


When Engineers’ Fees are reim- plus Cost System (Owner- 
bursed to the Architect by the Architect) 


Owner (Doc. No. A-102). . $ .05 Form of Agreement between 
Owner and Contractor — 


When Engineers’ Fees are in- lus Fee Basis) . . 10 
cluded in the Architect's Fee Ghedes of Information on Cost 
(Doc. No. B-102) . . . . . .05 plus Fee System (Owner-Con- 

Form of Agreement between tis 6 « 6 = & « » 6 se 
Owner and Architect on the Performance Bond; Labor and 
Fee plus Cost System .. . .05 Material Payment Bond . .. .10 


BOOKS 
Handbook of Architectural Practice (Revised 1953 edition) . . . . . .$ 4.00 
Architects’ Specifications—How to Write Them, 
by Goldwin Goldsmith, F.A.1.A. oe 
Specification Works Sheets ae 
Standard Filing System and Alphabetical Index—Doc. No. 172— 
1956 edition) neta « aoe 
Filing System for Architectural Plates and Articles—Doc. No. 261 . . . 1.00 


Transportation prepaid on orders amounting to $1.00 or more. Orders, communications 
and remittances (checks, money orders, cash or stamps) should be sent to— 


THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF ARCHITECTS 
1735 New York Ave., N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 





"MMOOSTER ru Gomecere call 


SAFETY TREADS e THRESHOLDS 





SUPER-GRiT TREADS 











Shown are just a few typical examples of 
Wooster’s Complete Line. Portfolios of detail 
plates illustrating 98% of all applications are 
available. Our engineering department will 
cooperate in recommendations and specifica- 
tions on special projects. Wooster’s superior 
quality is proven by many years of service 
and the approval of leading architectural 
firms, industries and government agencies. 
You can depend on Wooster for all your 
requirements in safety treads and thresholds. 





WOOSTER PRODUCTS INC. 
Spruce St. Wooster, Ohio 


Mw. 
CHL 


Woosre 


Send for free 
portfolios of details 
and specifications 














Much of the significant architectural 
thinking of our generation is here recorded 


Are you having your JOURNALS bound? 


Send us your loose copies, any time, to be bound 
as illustrated above. 

A volume consists of six issues—January through 
June, or July through December. Each volume 
has its own index, and we supply a title page. 
Issues missing from your file can be supplied, 
while they last, at 35c each. 

Unless you instruct otherwise, we bind in the 
original covers of each issue but not the advertis- 
ing pages. 

Binding, when you supply the loose copies, $2.25 ; 
when we supply all new copies, $3.75. 


JouRNAL OF THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF ARCHITECTS 
1735 New York Avenue, N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 





Out of Sight-Line... 


saving ol the average 
ndard Bitco Type L roof s 
of 26 x80 
always specify Bitco for | 
trouble-free, service, plus the safety and convenic 
ol built-in springs for effortless operation 


Biico Type L Roof Scuttle 
for normal stairs to the reof 


See our catalog in Sweet's 
or write for catalog A.A File 12P 


THE BILCO COMPANY 
DEPT. 737 A NEW HAVEN, CONN 





Milcor 
Splayed Base 


protects hospital walls 


This splayed base flares out 
from the wall — prevents 
beds, carts, and other moving 
equipment from striking 

and marring wall surfaces. 
Clients save on maintenance 
and repair of hospital and 
hotel rooms and corridors. 


No. 625 Splayed Base is 
one of Milcor’s complete line 
of metal-trim products. 
See them all in the Milcor 
Metal Trim Catalog in 
Sweet’s — Section 12a/InL. 
Or write for your own copy 
of Catalog 102. 





No. 625 (1) is 
applied to inte 
rior walls along 
which the heads 
of beds are 
arranged. Inside 
corner adapter 
fitting (2) joins 
No. 625 to flush 
base. No. 605 (3) 
on other wails. 
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INLAND STEEL PRODUCTS COMPANY 


Dept. 0, 4127 West Burnham Street * Milwaukee 1, Wis 
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